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6. — The New Republic ; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 

English Country-House. New York : Scribner, Armstrong & 

Co. 1878. 

If we were to be told that the first novel of a young Oxford 
graduate dealt with the deepest social, religious, and political prob- 
lems ; that it had no plot whatever ; that its chief characters were 
Tyndall, Huxley, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, and others under thin 
disguises; that the action was confined to forty-eight hours in an 
English country-house by the sea ; that the whole aim of the book 
was to give an accurate reflection of the doubts which serve our 
generation for beliefs, to exhibit in their nakedness the ideals which 
we are striving for, and to weigh these in a just balance — if one were 
to be told these bald facts and no more, the safe inference would be 
that such a book was an absurdity and its author a madman. 

This would be the safe inference of the experienced reader of 
novels, and it would be based on an almost limitless induction, but 
like all safe judgments it would except the unusual. The element 
omitted is the spark of genius. 

In Book I. we find a party of friends about to come down to din- 
ner at the country-house of Otho Laurence, a young Englishman of 
wealth and of high intelligence, who " not being humble enough to 
despair of himself, was by this time taking to despair of his century." 
Laurence's old friend Leslie finds him in the library with a pile of 
menu cards in his hand, on which, indeed, the order of dinner was 
written, but which held blank spaces to be filled with a menu of the 
conversation. A company so mixed in its elements required a little 
judicious guidance to bring out its best points and its personal flavors. 
"What is the Aim of Life?" was chosen to go with the soup. 
" About what do we know less or talk more ? There is a sphinx in 
each of our souls that is always asking us this riddle ; and, when we 
are lazy or disappointed, we all of us lounge up to her and make 
languid guesses." 

We need a mere glance at the guests who wese to enjoy the menu 
of which the first question was as to the Aim of Life, and on which 
"The Future" came with the entremets. We have named, already, 
some of them, disguised here under the name of Mr. Storks (Hux- 
ley), Herbert (Ruskin), Luke (Arnold), and others no less well known, 
who will soon be detected by the ingenious reader. We have types 
of women most cleverly drawn, in surprisingly few words. These, 
with Leslie, who is a cynic, which he defines to be " a kind of in- 
verted confessor, perpetually making enemies for the sake of what 
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he knows to be false," and a disagreeable and talented young 
materialist who out-Herods Comte and is a chosen Philistine — these, 
and a few others, make up the tale of the guests. And these in- 
congruous elements suddenly fall a-talking on the Aim of Life. 

" The Aim of Life is progress," says the Comtist, and " progress 
is such improvement as can be verified by statistics, just as education 
is such knowledge as can be tested by examinations." Could any- 
thing be more delicious than this bit, said, be it remembered, into 
the ear of Ruskin? Here is another: "Think, too, of that flower of 
Christian civilization, the innuendo. That is simply the adroit say- 
ing under difficulties of what, but for Christianity, every one would 
have taken for granted." Again, " What is life itself ?".... 

It is hardly necessary to say that no definite conclusions are 
reached, such as would be of use in a Kindergarten, for example. 
" The New Republic " is in many ways a modern prose Faust. The 
same questionings are there, but they are not fierce and wild as with 
Faust. 

" Was man nicht weiss, das eben brauchte man, 
TJnd was man weiss, kann man nicht brauchen." 

Here they are such as one may hear from one's next neighbor at 
dinner, if one chooses to ask. The fierceness of Faust's questions was 
a hopeful sign, but the apathy of these justifies the melancholy pes- 
simism of our generation. 

" The New Republic " is an extraordinary first attempt, and shows 
nothing of the tyro, except a marvelous freshness and vigor. It 
seems that few things are too much to expect from the same hand. 



7. — Gerrit Smith: a Biography. By Octayius Brooks Feoth- 
ingham. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1878. 12mo, pp. 381. 

We have read this book with some amusement ; not that there 
was anything very entertaining in the life and opinions of the anti- 
slavery protagonist to whom it is devoted, but because of the extraor- 
dinary difficulty which the author seems to have experienced in 
making a eulogistic life out of the materials at his hands. Between 
the lines we can see that Mr. Frothingham is always conscious that 
to the great mass of readers the traits of character which he recalls 
and describes will be given quite different names from those which 
he applies, and he is continually engaged in a struggle with the 
English language and his own conscience in consequence. There 



